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MALI - BASIC DATA 


1974-445MF = 
1975-450MF = 


1976-490MF 


1977-470MF = 


1 SDR 


Area and Population 


Area 

Population Growth Rate 
Population (1977) 
Population Density 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
573.6 MF 


1,240,710 square kilometers 

2.5 percent 

6.3 million 

5.1 persons per square kilometer 


Exchange Rate: U.S. $1.00 = 470 MF (Average 1977) 


All values in U.S. $ million and represent period averages unless otherwise 


indicated. 


Income, Production, Employment 


GNP at current prices 

GNP at constant 1969 prices 

Per Capita GNP current prices ($) 

Rate of growth in real GNP (in percent) 


Indices: Base Year = 100 (1969) 


Industrial Production 

Average industrial wage per annum 

Skilled and semi-skilled labor 
force in thousands 


Money and Prices: 
Money supply 


Indices: (base year = 100 = 1963) 
Retail sales prices 


1975 1976 1977 


551 612 645 (estimated) 
368 387 404 (estimated) 

87 97 102 (estimated) 
ay 9.0 vs 


(estimated) 





Balance of Payments 1975 1976 1977 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 8.5 12.7 10.6 


Annual Debt Service not 
available Le 2.6 


External Public Debt 327 382 not available 
Balance of Payments -53.1 -34.0 +21.0 

Balance of Trade -93.6 -61.7 -44.7 

Exports, fob 65.9 93.7 125.5 

U.S. share 0.0121 0.0063 0.0078 

Imports (cif) 159.5 157.4 170.2 

U.S. share (%) .03 .02 .03 


Data Source: Direction Nationale du Plan et de la Statistique and 
Banque Centrale du Mali. 
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Republic of Mali 


SUMMARY 


In 1977 the Malian economy continued on the road to recovery by 
making modest improvements. This recovery, which started in 1975 with 
the return of more favorable weather conditions, is due mainly to in- 
creases in agricultural production in both food and export crops as well 
as increases in producer prices and public investments. These positive 
aspects of the economy and the repatriation of large export proceeds for 
cotton shipped in 1976 resulted in a $21 million surplus in the balance 
of payments in 1977, the first surplus in many years. In 1977 real 
economic growth is estimated to have been about 7%. Unfortunately, 
the favorable trends in production and in the balance of payments did not 
result in a corresponding improvement in the public sector's overall 
financial situation. Even though revenue rose by about 20% in 1977, the 
revenue increase was almost entirely absorbed by higher expenditures, 
mainly for defense and education. Consequently, Mali ran a $14.8 million 
budget deficit in 1977. 


Mali's overall economic performance in 1977 was not as good as 1976 
because of the resurgence of drought conditions. The consequences will 
only be felt in 1978 possibly through lower agricultural production and 
a lower level of exports. Real economic growth is also expected to slow 
down considerably in 1978 as output in the primary sector is forecast to 
decline by nearly 7%. 


The investment climate for U.S. firms is generally favorable and 
Mali maintains a liberal system of payments and transfers in international 
transactions. However, firms cannot expect to find a well organized 
business or physical infrastructure or an adequate number of skilled 
personnel. Business transactions are conducted in French and much of 
the monetary sector of the economy is dominated by state corporations. 


Companies considering investing in Mali should look to agro-industry 
and related fields. American technology could provide positive results 
in this area, in which the Government of Mali encourages investments. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


A. Agriculture 


Agriculture, together with livestock raising, accounts for nearly 
45% of gross domestic product (GDP) and provides a livelihood for the vast 
majority of the population, of which 90% lived in rural areas in 1977. 
There is a clear dichotomy between the traditional type of agriculture, 
which produces staple food crops, and a modern type geared mainly to the 
production of the two major export crops, peanuts and cotton. Total agri- 
cultural production has fluctuated widely in recent years but an upswing 
in agricultural production, particularly in export crops, started in 1975 
with the return of favorable weather conditions. GDP increased at an 
exceptionally high rate in 1975 and 1976, partially because of the improve- 
ment in the agricultural sector and intensified development efforts under- 
taken by the "Operations." These are agricultural support organizations 
responsible for implementation of production programs based on improved 
cultivation techniques, the use of fertilizers, and dissemination of 
better seed varieties. These programs also provide subsidized inputs, 
credit, and marketing facilities. 


1. Food Crops 


To a great extent, the economic recovery of Mali is due mainly 
to a sharp increase in agricultural production as both food and export 
crops expanded to levels exceeding those before the drought 1969-74. Out- 
put of cereals (millet, sorghum, corn, and rice) in 1976/77 increased by 
about 40% over 1971/72 production levels. These record crops not only 
had favorable effects but also underscored such problems as the lack of 
storage facilities and the shortage of trucks required to reach production 
areas. This rapid growth has permitted Mali, after a long interval, to 
revert to its traditional role as a net exporter of cereals in both 1976 
and 1977. 


2. Export Crops 


The contribution of export crops to GDP amounts to about one- 
third of the contribution of traditional agriculture, but export crops 
are of crucial importance to the economy since they generally account for 
more than half of total export proceeds. Although cereal production re- 
covered in 1974, the two main export crops, cotton and peanuts, continued 
to decline until early 1975. By late 1975 the Government started to en- 
courage production of cotton, peanuts, sugar, and dah. It did so through 





coordinated projects that subsidized and therefore encouraged the use of 
such inputs as high yielding seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, and better 
equipment. As a result of these efforts, together with higher producer 
prices, cotton output almost tripled since 1972. In 1977 the total revenue 
from exports of cotton was $74.4 million. 


B. Livestock 


After several years of stagnation in production because of the 
drought (1969-74), the Malian authorities adopted a five-year development 
plan (1974-79) which, among other things, emphasized the reconstitution of 
the livestock herds. By 1976 the cattle population had recovered to nearly 
4 million head and the sheep and goat population, which did not suffer as 
much as cattle from the drought, surpassed the pre-drought level of 1972. 


The reconstitution of depleted herds is making good progress. 
Given the improvements in livestock rearing techniques, Mali could easily 
attain a cattle herd of approximately 5 million and a sheep and goat herd 
of about 12 million. The emphasis is being put on quality and less on 
quantity. Because of their experiences during the drought, herders have 
become more receptive to the introduction of modern techniques, largely 
provided by the USAID cattle improvement program. 


C. Fishing 


The Niger River with its inland delta provides a valuable source 
of food in the form of fish. Following the return of more normal rainfall 
in 1975 and the reconstitution of traditional breeding grounds, marketed 
fish production has been improving but has yet to reach the annual level 
of 10,000 tons marketed during the period 1968-71. In 1977, due to low 
rainfall once again, marketed fish production barely reached 7,500 tons. 


D. Manufacturing, Energy, and Mining 


In 1977 manufacturing, including handicrafts, accounted for 14% 
of GDP, an increase of 3% over 1976. Virtually all large enterprises are 
owned by the Malian State, with the remaining few having mixed ownership. 
Most of these state enterprises have encountered severe and protracted 
financial and managerial difficulties. Privately owned enterprises do 
exist, and their number is increasing, but they are either small or medium 
size. The present structure of industry is characterized by the dominance 
of a few large public enterprises, mostly processing local raw materials 
for domestic and export markets, and by a smaller private sector consisting 
of a number of small and mainly foreign-owned firms in miscellaneous 
activities. Although an index of industrial production is not published 
in Mali, there are sufficient indications that growth in output of key 
industries has kept pace with Mali's overall economic recovery in recent 
years. For example, rice milling expanded by more than 15% in both 1976 





and 1977. Sugar refining production in 1977 more than tripled to 
17,000 metric tons over the 1976 production and the textile industry, 
Mali's largest industrial employer, reached an output of 16 million 
square meters in 1977, a 30% increase over 1976. 


The country is almost entirely dependent on thermal power at 
present, but hydroelectric resources will play an increasing role by 
1982 with the completion of the Selingué Dam. This new dam will provide 
about 45 million additional kilowatt hours, almost doubling the present 
production of 66 million KWH. 


Mining is essentially limited to small scale extraction of salt 
and to quarrying. Bauxite, gold, iron, copper, nickel, manganese, 
phosphate, and uranium deposits of varying quality have been located, 
but their full exploitation has been limited due to insufficient infra- 
structure, power, and transportation systems. The USSR is assisting in 
Starting a gold mining operation in Kalana, which is expected to pro- 
duce about 100 KG in 1978. The Japanese National Uranium Company is 
presently undertaking medium scale exploration for uranium in the north- 
ern part of Mali. 


E. Prices, Wages, and Employment 


1. Prices 


A comprehensive system of price controls is practiced in Mali. 
Through its price policy the Government strives to protect the purchasing 
power of wage earners, ensure equitable prices throughout the country, and 
cut seasonal swings in prices. The problem remains that controlled prices 
do not assure a level which realistically reflects corresponding costs. 
The wide gap between import and retail prices results in important losses 
to the state enterprises engaged in large-scale distribution activities. 


2. Wages 


Minimum wages, known as the SMAG (salaire minimum agricole 
garanti) and the SMIG (salaire minimum interprofessional garanti), are 
regulated by the Government. The SMAG, which determines wages in the 
agricultural sector, in reality applies only to farm workers on large- 
scale projects. The SMIG, which sets the basic wage in the other sectors 
of the economy, applies to a considerably larger number of workers. 
Salaries of Government employees are determined on the basis of a salary 
index and grade. In March 1976 the Government raised the salary of all 
government employees; a typical mid-level Government employee received 
a salary increase of about 252. 





Employment 


The total economically active population has been estimated 
at 2.8 million, of whom about 2.5 million are engagea in agricultural 
production. The wage and salary sector is small, totalling some 70,000 
persons. Almost half of the salaried work force is employed by the 
Government, which continues to serve as an employer of last resort. 
This practice has inevitably led to serious strains on the budget and 
has added to inefficiency in Government due to over-staffing. 


F. Over-all Financial Performance For 1977 


The recovery in agricultural production in 1976-77, together 
with a sharp increase in the world market for cotton, contributed to 
the surplus in the balance of payments in 1977. However, this favorable 
development did not result in a corresponding improvement in the budget, 
which ran a deficit of about $14.8 million. Although more than half of 
the 1977 deficit was financed by external grants, the level of such 
assistance was lower than 1976, thus reflecting a somewhat stronger in- 
ternal economic position in comparison to recent years. 


II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A. The Investment Climate 


The investment climate for U.S. business remains favorable in 
Mali. Ordinance 26 of May 23, 1969, the basic Government of Mali Code 
of Investments, offers certain incentives, mostly in the form of tax-free 
privileges for 5 to 10 years, to companies prepared to invest in nine 
areas of interest to the Government of Mali. For example, food handling 
and processing industries, veterinary products, metallurgical industries, 
energy production, construction, and tourism are eligible. Although Mali 
has abided by its investment code, manufacturers have been and will 
probably continue to be required to offer the Government a percentage 
ownership (10-15 %). No problem should develop concerning the use of 
foreign technical and managerial personnel as long as their numbers are 
limited and well defined in the initial agreement. This initial agree- 
ment is all-important to the new investor in Mali and should cover all 
possible contingencies, since changing these agreements is difficult after 
they have been approved by the Government. The agreement should specify 
the wages and salaries of employees as well as the selling prices of the 
company's products. These will remain subject to Government regulations. 
Mali does not prohibit the importation of goods from any specific country; 
however, inter-governmental agreements make products from the European 
Common Market area more profitable because of reverse tariff preferences. 





The Malian franc is officially maintained at a fixed rate of 
100 Malian francs = 1 French franc, which implies a fixed rate for the 
CFA franc at MF 2 CFA 1. Transactions in nonfranc area currencies 
take place at exchange rates based on those ruling in the Paris exchange 
market. 


B. Obstacles to Investment 


There are major hurdles to overcome for any U.S. company de- 
ciding to invest in Mali. The company will be required to deal almost 
exclusively in French and there is a dearth of qualified Malian personnel 
in management and technical fields. Mali's infrastructure is not well 
developed; and, finally, service facilities and personnel to keep equip- 
ment "on-line" are very limited. Along with those factors, it should be 
pointed out that the pace of doing business in Mali is notably slower 
than in the U.S. 


C. Current U.S. Investment 


The two largest, and only significant, U.S. direct investments 


in Mali at present are: (1) Texaco, with $1.1 million in current market- 
ing, and (2) Mobil Oil, with roughly $1 million in marketing activity. 


D. Investment Opportunities 


The most promising areas of investment can be found in agro- 
industry, meat processing, transportation and storage of meat products, 
and possibly vegetable processing. These fields present opportunities 
for American technology to be quickly and effectively utilized. Other 
areas which might offer investment possibilities are: Food grain pro- 
cessing and storage, mining and related industries, and fresh water fish 
production. 


It is recommended that private investors contact USAID, Washing- 


ton, to review ongoing USAID projects in Mali that could be suitable for 
U.S. business investments. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce. Washington, D.C. 20230. 


% U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1978—: 








Commerce 
District 
Offices 


Albuquerque, 87101, (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99501, (907) 265-5307. 
Atlanta, 30309, (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, (301) 962-3560. 
Birmingham, Ala., 35205, (20S) 254-1331. 
Boston. 02116, (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, N.Y., 14202, (716) 842-3208. 


Charleston, W.Va., 25301, (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. 


Cheyenne, 82001, (301) 778-2220, Ext. 2151 
Chicago, 60603, (312) 353-4450. 
Cincinnati, 45202, (513) 684-2944. 
Cleveland, 44114, (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, (803) 765-5345. 
Dallas, 75202, (214) 749-1515. 

Denver, 80202, (303) 837-3246. 

Des Moines, 50309, (515) 284-4222. 
Detroit, 48226, (313) 226-3650. 
Greensboro, N.C., 37402, (919) 378-5345. 
Hartford, 06103, (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96813, (808) 546-8694. 
Houston, 77002, (713) 226-4231. 
Indianapolis, 46204, (317) 269-6214. 

Los Angeles, 90024, (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, (901) 521-3213. 

Miami, 33130, (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, (414) 224-3473. 
Minneapolis, 55401, (612) 725-2133. 
New Orleans, 70130, (504) 589-6546. 
New York, 10007, (212) 264-0634. 
Newark, N.J., 07102, (201) 645-6214. 
Omaha, 68102, (402) 221-3665. 
Philadelphia, 19106, (215) 597-2850. 
Phoenix, 85004, (602) 261-3285. 
Pittsburgh, 15222, (412) 644-2850. 
Portland, Ore., 97205, ($03) 221-3001 
Reno, 89502, (702) 784-5203. 

Richmond, Va., 23240, (804) 782-2246. 
St. Louis, 63105, (314) 425-3302. 

Salt Lake City, 84138, (801) 524-5116. 
San Francisco, 94102, (415) 556-5860. 
San Juan, P.R., 00902, (809) 753-4343, Ext. 4555. 
Savannah, 31402, (912) 232-4321, Ext. 204. 
Seattle, 98109, (206) 442-5615. 


Country 
Marketing 
Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


A Country Marketing Manager is responsible for a country 
or group of countries as listed below. Assistance or informa- 
tion about marketing in these countries may be obtained by 
dialing these key people directly: 202-377 plus the given 


extension. 


Area Extension 


Africa 


Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
Remainder of Africa (except Egypt) 
Europe 


France and Benelux Countries 

Germany and Austria 

Italy, Greece and Turkey 

Nordic countries 

Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
United Kingdom and Canada 


Far East 


Australia and New Zealand 
Fast Asia and Pacific 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 


Latin America 


Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 

Mexico, Central America, and Panama 

Remainder of South America and Caribbean 
countries 


Near East 


Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 


Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 


Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 
Iran, Israel, Egypt 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 


5767 
3865 


4504 
$228 
3944 
3848 
2795 
4421 


3646 
$401 
2425 
2522 


$427 
2314 


2995 





Rela 


MARKET 


MARKET SHARE REPORTS can help fill your export information 
gap. These easy-to-read reports will help you pinpoint new sales 
prospects in a wide range of markets. You'll use them extensively 
to identify overall foreign trade trends in manufactured goods and 
to compare your own performance in world markets with that of 
other traders. 


MARKET SHARE REPORTS give detailed commodity and country 
breakdowns and easy-to-reference comparative trade figures for the 
U.S. and other major suppliers. And the five-year spread of data on 
trade in nearly 900 commodities gives a precise picture of changing 
levels of import demand and shifts in the relative competitive posi- Federal 


tions of exporting countries. a 


Germany 
MARKET SHARE REPORTS for 1972-1976 are offered in two 
series— 


88 Country Reports—each covering a leading importing nation. 
$4.75 each. 


885 Commodity Reports—with data on exports from the U.S. and 
13 other major exporting countries. $3.25 each. 


NTIS Order Number PB-261 

Name 

Address 

City, State_ 

Mail to: NATIONAL TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Springfield, Virginia 22161 





